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Diseases of Children. By John- Lovett Morse, M.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Pediatrics, Harvard Medical School; Visiting Physician 
at the Children’s Hospital and Consulting Physician at the 
Infant’s Hospital and at the Floating Hospital, Boston. Third 
edition. Pp. 039; 200 ease histories, freely illustrated. Boston: 
W. M. Leonard, 1920. 

The third edition has been thoroughly revised, hut the general 
plan of presenting the subject through the medium of the histories 
of actual cases has been retained. Many new cases have been 
substituted for old ones and in others the diagnosis and treatment 
have been formulated on more modern lines rather than detailing 
those that were actually employed. The whole subject of pediatrics 
is well covered under the usual classification, with a final section for 
the more rare conditions which do not fall definitely under the 
“system diseases.” This type of book offers one of the best means 
for practitioners to develop their powers of inductive reasoning, if 
they will avoid reading the final conclusion until after they have 
attempted to draw their own inferences. Most noteworthy is the 
fact that the author reaches his diagnosis chiefly with the aid of 
clinical observation at the bedside.' Nothing could better illustrate 
the value of trained observation and careful physical diagnosis as 
contrasted with the too prevalent modern tendency to rely too 
largely upon laboratory aid, valuable as the latter undoubtedly is. 

.1. ('. G. 


Ax Atlas of tiie Primary axd Cutaneous Lesions of Acquired 
Syphilis in the Male. By Charles F. White, M.B., Major, 
B.A.M.C., Rochester Row Military Hospital, and W. Herreht 
Brown, M.D., late Captain, R.A.M.C., Victoria Infirmary, 
Glasgow. First edition. Pp. 32; 79 illustrations (photographic) 
and 4 colored plates. Xew York: William Wood & Co., 192(1. 

An atlas founded upon 19,090 cases of syphilis studied and 
photographed in a large army venereal Hospital. Nine thousand 
cases of primary sores gave the authors the material to classify ten 
different types of chancre; a classification entirely new, true to 
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experience and a welcomed change from text-hook reiteration. 
'Ihe idea of making many (51) of the photographs for stereopticon 
study is novel and highly instructive. The text is brief, succinct, 
and descriptive, being limited to only an accurate picture of the 
various lesions, in which you can feel the authors speaking from 
close personal observation. One hundred and thirty extragenital 
chancres are studied. In each lesion described the percentage of 
the frequency of its occurrence is stated, being most valuable as 
coming from such a large personal scries. A. It. 


Index of Symptoms. By Ralph Winnington Lf.ftwicii, M.D., 

Late Assistant Physician to the East London Children's Hospital; 

Author of “Tabular Diagnosis,” etc. Seventh edition, revised by 

II. N. Warner Collins, B.Sc., M.B.C.S., L.R.C.l’. l’p. 595. 

New York: William Wood & Co., 1920. 

The seventh edition of Lcftwich’s work has been revised by 
Collins. The latter has added considerable material to the work so 
that the present edition is a distinct improvement over former ones. 
The reviewer finds that as compared with the second edition nearly 
200 additional pages have been incorporated in the text. To those 
who are not familiar with the book, or books of this type, it may 
be said that symptoms and signs are listed under the.various main 
headings of physical diagnosis. Under these main headings arc 
subheadings of the symptoms relating to the main heading. After 
the symptoms, in alphabetical order, are arranged the diseases which 
will produce this symptom. The ones most likely to cause the 
symptom are starred. In this way one is able to arrive at a diag¬ 
nosis by methods somewhat different from the ordinary ones in 
common use; thus if we find that a patient has pain in the chest we 
look under this heading and find the list of diseases which are 
associated with pain in the chest. Then we find that he also has 
cyanosis. The heading cyanosis is consulted and all diseases which 
are not associated with pain in the chest and with cyanosjs are 
eliminated, while tabulating the diseases which are associated with 
these two symptoms, pain in the chest and cyanosis. We then take 
up a third and fourth symptom which the patient presents and 
tabulate those diseases in which all four symptoms are present. 
Continuing in this manner indefinitely until we have ruled out all 
diseases which are not listed under the heading of the symptoms the 
patient presents we can ultimately arrive at a diagnosis, presumably 
with a minimum of trouble. The method sounds attractive and 
easy, hut unfortunately it is not always easy to interpret physical 
signs or properly to evaluate accurately, subjective symptoms 
described by the patient. J. II. M., Jit. 
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Eating to Live Long. By William Henry Porter, M.D. 

Pp. 243. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Company, 1920. 

This small volume contains twenty-two chapters on various 
subjects connected with food and diet. The author discusses foods 
from every standpoint. He explains to us what foods are good and 
what foods are bad and he gives adequate reasons for his views. 
Furthermore, he dismisses with a thorough explanation the fallacies 
of some of the various dietetic delusions with which this subject 
has been burdened in the past. 

The book is written in such a manner as will appeal not only to 
the physician but will also be classed among the popular medical 
books which may be read by the layman with interest, not to 
mention the benefit that he would derive from a study of the 
context. J. H. hi., Jli. 


International Clinics. By H. R. M. Landis, M.D. Thirtieth 
series. Pp. 314; 40 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 
J. B. Lippineott Company, 1920. 

Volume 11 of the thirtieth series of these clinics contains eighteen 
articles on subjects of varying interest. The clinics are interesting 
and well worth reading. Particular commendation should be given 
the clinics of Drs. Ashhurst, Thompson, Lyon, Magnuson and 
Spcesc. Thcv are well written and authoritative. 

J. II. hi., Jr. 


Tim Duodenal Tube and its Possibilities. By Max Einhohn, 
M.D., Professor of Medicine at the New York Postgraduate 
Medical School; Visiting Physician to the Lenox Hill Hospital, 
New York. Pp. 122; 51 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1920. 

Dr. Einhohn, in this little work on the duodenal tube, first 
traces how he developed this instrument from its original model to 
its present finished state. He then shows for what purpose it may 
be employed in diagnosis of diseases of the upper alimentary tract, 
and lastly concludes his work with several chapters on the use of 
the tube in the treatment of diseases in this part of the body. Full 
credit should lie given to Dr. Einhorn for his development of this 
device which has proved so usefid in diagnosis, and which is so very 
extensively employed in the present day. It hardly seems fair that 
more credit is not given to Dr. Einhorn for conceiving, developing 
and popularizing the tube. Minor modifications in the shape of 
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the capsule have been made by other individuals which in no way 
alter the principles of the tube, and because of these minor modi¬ 
fications, the name of the modifier has been applied to the tube as 
a whole, although these changes have in no sense altered the basic 
principles of the instrument. J. II. M., Jr. 


Surgical Clinics of Chicago. October, 1920. Vol. IV, Num¬ 
ber X. I’p. 223; 4G illustrations. Philadelphia and London: 

W. B. Saunders Company. 

This number continues the character of work and good reputation 
of the Clinics. It has broadened its scope and increased the number 
of its contributors, giving the reader articles on the specialties in 
medicine and surgery. So that there is valuable reading for most of 
the medical profession. 

The case reports are most admirably worked up, and the minutest 
details presented. In fact the one criticism is that possibly in some 
instances a little too much space is given to remote family and 
personal history. The articles on perinephric abscess, lesions, 
transfusion, kidney infections and hematuria, will be of interest to 
all surgeons. E. L. E. 


Mental Deficiency (Amentia).' By A. I'. Trkiigold, M.D., 
E.lt.S., Eilin. New York: William Wood & Co., 1920. Third 
edition. 

This is the third edition of this very important work, and has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, the chapter on Moral 
Imbecility having been entirely rewritten. With the exception of 
this chapter there is no marked dilVcrcncc from the former editions. 

From the medicolegal standpoint the chapter on Vicious and 
Criminal Aments and the following chapter on Moral Imbecility 
are most satisfactory, for they clarify this very important subject. 
According to the author, in vicious and criminal aments there is a 
fundamental inability to develop a moral sense, with the result 
that serious misconduct is characteristic of their lives. In another 
type of aments the misconduct is due to weakness of will. The 
third type consists of those, who suffer from morbid impulses. He 
calls attention to a residue of criminal aments who cannot be thus 
precisely docketed, for their misconduct depends upon acombination 
of defects. In many the early upbringing is at fault, for the quali¬ 
ties of moral sense and inhibition have never been developed. In 
discussing the moral imbecile, the author properly points out that 
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one reason for the misconception of this group of eases is because 
the term “ imbecile,” which has long been applied to an immense 
degree of mental defect, is entirely unlike that present in these cases. 
For this reason he prefers the term moral “defective.” r lhe best 
definition of a moral imbecile is that given by the author when he 
says “ these individuals have defective wisdom, with a defect of 
moral sense.” He further points out that moral imbeciles are by 
no means unintelligent in the ordinary sense, and re-emphasizes the 
fact that these patients are clever but incapable, that they may 
have plenty of intelligence but little or no wisdom, and that, as 
l)r. Mcrcier pointed out, such an individual is a “clever fool.” 

Another chapter upon The Criminal Responsibility of Aments 
is also very instructive. Altogether this is an excellent book. 


Physical Basis of Heredity. By Thomas II. Morgan, Professor, 

of Experimental Zoology in Columbia University. Pp.. 303; 

117 illustrations. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 

Company. 

Of the recent advances in the study of heredity and Mcndelism 
none have been so productive in results us the experimental work 
of Professor Morgan and his colleagues. About ten years ago they 
began work with Drosophila, the little fruit fly, and this form 1ms 
turned out to be the most favorable yet utilized in the study of 
heredity. In Drosophila they have already found several hundred 
factors which exhibit Mcndclian segregation; its chromosomes are 
distinct and few in number; it is both hardy and prolific; it is 
easily handled in the laboratory, being reared in pint bottles and 
fed on small pieces of ripe fruits. These advantages have been 
utilized to the full and the author believes that, as a result, some 
of the basic problems of heredity have been solved.' In fact the 
opening statement in this book is: “That the fundamental aspects 
of heredity should have turned out to be so extraordinarily simple, 
supports us in the hope that Nature may, after all, be entirely 
approachable. Her much advertised inscrutability has once more 
been found to be an illusion due to our ignorance.” The book 
deals with both genetics and cytology and the main thesis is the 
chromosome theory of heredity. According to this the chromosomes 
form the material basis of heredity. The various factors, upon 
which the manifestations of characters depend, are resident in the 
chromosomes, whence they influence the nature of the cells and 
of the organism which the cells collectively build up. The six 
principles of heredity are discussed in the light of our present 
knowledge of the chromosomal mechanism. 
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■ Due recognition is given the valuable work of Carothers on the 
mechanism of assortment and that of Wenrich on crossing-over 
and the linear order of the material of the chromosomes. The 
involved portions of the discussion will appeal more to the special¬ 
ized student of this subject, but there is much of interest to the 
general scientific reader. Those interested in the study of genetics 
will look forward to reports of the work being done this year in 
California by Professor Morgan and his associates. 

W. IL F. A. 


The Nature of Animal Light. By E. N. Harvey, Pii.D., Pro¬ 
fessor of Physiology, Princeton University. Pp. 182; 35 figures. 

Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1920. 

One of the first questions asked the author when discussing the 
nature of animal light is whether it is likely ever to be used for 
commercial purposes. In spite of the negative answer to this 
inquiry there are other interesting poiuts of view from which the 
subject will continue to be studied. The historic sketch of early 
observations of these phenomena, though short, is full of interest. 
Aristotle's name which is at the beginning of every science, appears 
also in this. In the days of “laudable pus’,” wound-infection by 
luminous bacteria, which caused the wounds to glow at night, was 
rather welcomed by surgeons. In the animal kingdom there are 
at least thirty-six orders known to produce light, and two groups 
among plants. The light is of the nature of luminescence, i. c., 
its emission is stimulated by some other means than heat. After 
chapters on luminescence and incandescence, physical nature of 
animal light and structure of luminous organs, follow two chapters 
on the chemistry of light production. In these the properties of 
the three principal substances concerned in this phenomenon, 
luciferin, oxylucifcrin and luciferase, are discussed at length and 
the author gives the results of his own studies. ' W. II. F. A. 


Das GESciiLEcTsi.EnEN der Naturvoelker. By II. Feiilinger. 

Bp. 93; 9 illustrations. Leipzig: Curt Kabitzsch, 1920. 

This little paper-bound brochure is a monograph devoted to the 
consideration of the sexual life and customs of aboriginal people. 
The topics considered include the attitude of these people toward 
nakedness, prenuptial freedom and marital fidelity, courtship, 
marriage, childbirth and induction of abortion, the ignorance on 
the subject of generation, disfiguration of the genital organs, 
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sexual maturity autl the post-sexual life. It is illustrated by means 
of some very interesting actual photographs of savage people, 
showing the lack of body covering prevalent in such tribes. The 
article is written in a very interesting style and the previous litera¬ 
ture on the subject is freely quoted. It should be of interest to 
students of eugenics. 1". 13. 13. 


Exophthalmic Goiter and its Non-surgicai. Treatment. Bv 

Israel Bram, M.D., Instructor in Clinical Medicine, Jeflerson 

Medical College, Philadelphia; Physician on A isiting Staff of 

Philadelphia General Hospital; Member of the Society for the 

Study of Internal Secretions, Etc. Pp. 43S. St. Louis: C. Y. 

Mosiiy Company, 1920. 

Coming at a time when the surgical treatment of exophthalmic 
goiter seems to he on the defensive, any book on the non-surgical 
treatment of tills disease is of noteworthy interest. Coming in a 
day when surgery claims so much and sensationally holds the thera¬ 
peutic field, the author of this work is to be congratulated upon his 
daring to claim openly anything whatever for medical treatment. 
We believe that hyperthyroidism properly belongs in a majority 
of cases to non-surgical therapeutics, but we are rather disappointed 
that no stronger case against the scalpel has been made out by the 
writer’s experience. 

Eight case histories with their physical examinations arc pre¬ 
sented as being “illustrative of the potentiality for cure of exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter by non-surgical means.” There are no records of 
laboratory work included in the histories, and nothing is said of 
metabolic studies. One of these cases was treated by mail and was 
never seen by the author. 

In addition to these cases “selected at random” two chapters 
are devoted to the anatomy and physiology' of the thyroid. Other 
chapters are given over to the pathology', pathogenesis, symptom¬ 
atology, diagnosis, prognosis and non-surgical treatment of exoph¬ 
thalmic goiter. Some of the chapters are with few changes the 
author’s reprints of articles published elsewhere in the literature. 
Such a chapter is the one on Shell Shock (?) in Soldiers. 

The chapter on therapeusis is interesting, but offers no new ideas 
on treatment. Most of the suggestions have been used for a long 
time and are such as have yielded results for many men in some 
cases of toxic goiter. In other parts of the book much of the 
general literature on this endocrine dysfunction is utilized as a 
background, and in this way its non-surgical aspects are well 
supported. 

The nature of endocrine disturbances a jiriori always leads to 
differences of opinion, theorization and questionable conclusions. 
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There seems to be no doubt in the author’s mind that proper 
medical care of thyroid intoxication will yield 100 per cent, cures. 
We should he surprised to see some eases ot exopthalmic goiter 
yield to any sort of therapeutic procedure. 

We must, however, again congratulate the writer on calling 
attention to the fact that medical procedures in exophthalmic 
goiter are not without results if the patient is not too toxic and can 
economically devote enough time to the treatment. T. G. S. 


Marine IIyciknb and Sanitation. By Giuieiit E. Brooke, 
M.A. (Cantab.), I..R.C.P. (Edin.), D.P.II., E.R.G.S., Chief 
Health Officer, Straits Settlements Medical Department, Port 
Health Officer, Singapore; Lecturer in Hygiene to Singapore 
Medical School; author of “Tropical Medicine, Hygiene and 
Parasitology,” “Essentials of Sanitary Science,” “Aids to 
Tropical Medicine,” etc. First edition. Pp. 402; illustrated. 
New York: William Wood & Co., 1920. 

The author aimed to write a handy, practical manual of “sailing 
directions,” and has succeeded. This hook is the outgrowth of 
everyday experiences. _ 

The introductory chapter on the ship’s surgeon deals with the 
growth of the idea of using medical men on men-of-war and mer¬ 
chant ships, a practice dating hack to about 1G00. 

The chapter on the structure of ships, with its glossary, is a 
necessary forerunner of the subjects of ventilation, fumigation and 
extermination of vermin. When one counts in the pages on this 
topic seven species of the rat family, at least fifteen species of 
fleas, several species of bed-bugs and eleven tribes of cockroaches, 
“all of which may he found on ships trading between Europe and 
the tropics,” one has a more kindly feeling toward the executive 
officer of such old ex-commerce destroyers as the “De Kalb.” 

There is practical advice on the watering the victualling of ships, 
on quarantine inspection, on ship-borne infections and how to handle 
them, and on sanitary inspection and disinfection of ships. 

There are articles on port health officers, light-houses, light-ships, 
dietetic schedules, supply table lists, signal codes, etc. 

The rulings of the Inter-Sanitary Convention, Paris, 1911-1912, 
concerning plague, cholera and yellow fever, appear in an appendix. 
One feels that this manual is a mine for the naval reservist of the 
medical corps, for those entering the medical service of the merchant 
marine, and also that it contains many practical suggestions and 
reference tables useful to the experienced sea-goer. J. E. T. 



